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aring it The Great Physician made his way among 
a men as healer of souls by showing first that 
He had power to heal men’s bodies. It was 
‘om in order that a congregation might ‘‘know 
number that the Son of Man has power on earth to 
om this @ forgive sins,’’ that ‘‘He said to the sick of 
for te the palsy, ‘Arise, take up thy bed, and walk.’ ”’ 
Pi And He declared that to such as He would 
Ss choose to spread his gospel, a healing ser- 
HT tice would be given, as a mode of entrance to 
the heathens’ confidence in their authority to 
minister to the disease of the soul. ‘‘He that 
a believeth on me, the works that I do shall he 
d, Pa, doalso. And greater works than these shall 
; Hou @ he do, because I go to the Father.” His 
, work among them had appeared chiefly in acts 
_ of benefit to suffering bodies. But those 
inted in § “greater works’’ which his faithful followers 
= should do are evidently to appear in the re- 
30th, § B storing and reviving of souls. Because He 
ae went to the Father, that more abundant life 
ral meet @ "88 to come, by which miracles of grace in 
ee Room § the conversion of souls could be accomplished. 
—- Por that operation through them ‘‘the Holy 
s willl § Spirit was not yet given because Christ was 
Clerk. not yet glorified.”’ But later, at the Pente- 
- costal manifestation of the Holy Spirit, it was 
age wil § "cognized, that ‘‘being by the right hand of 
. Mad God exalted, and having received of the Father 
entydn | the promise of the Holy Spirit, He hath sent 
sph, wit B forth this which ye now see and hear.’’ And 
oe gain by another apostle, ‘‘He hath ascended 
— m high, He hath led captivity captive, He 
“a hath received gifts for men, that the Lord our 
oa Ged might dwell among us.”’ 
| Among those gifts that of healing had been 
| Empitt B promised as a coadjutor of the gospel. ‘‘Even 
ols.) ‘ . ‘ 
the rebellious’’ were gifts to be given, be- 
of Wet @ cause the Saviour ascended on high. And 
ations. & *@ have no doubt that He has been and is en- 





lightening the minds of investigators in medi- 
talscience with discoveries and helps which 
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make for healing and repair of the human 
body, though the investigators may ignore the 
secret witness that it is the light of an in- 
speaking word not themselves that is working 
through them for the betterment of human 
conditions; and we doubt not that for the 
benefit of a human life in some emergency a 
non-professor of any of our creeds may by the 
swift witness of Christ’s Spirit be illuminated 
to prescribe the right thing for the saving of 
that life. But though a multitude of medical 
successes may be attributed to science, all 
that is true in science itself must be attributed 
to the creative Word of God, and its present 
operation in nature to that Christ ‘‘who up- 
holdeth all things by the Word of his power;’’ 
and we are not of those who dare to pronounce 
the word of divorcement between Christ the 
living Word, through whom all things were 
made and are now upheld, and all the verified 
truths the science of those things. But for 
“*the oppositions of science falsely so-called,” 
we could have another word to say, unneces- 
sary here. We have to admire the Christ of 
science when we behold the wonder of a Nia- 
gara or of the orbits of suns and planets, 
and yet hear men mutter to themselves some- 
thing about ‘‘gravitation;’’ and when peering 
through the microscope we give Him the 
praise of his own works in most minute places 
of his dominion. We accept the word ‘‘sacience” 
not as a substitute for Christ, but as an ex- 
pression of the workings of the invisible 
things of Him in the creation. 

Accordingly, if Christ is using the hands 
and brains of men to work out healing pro- 
cesses in the science of medicine, is it any the 
less Christ who remains to be the healer, 
though we do not call the healing miraculous? 
And is it any less miraculous though in trac- 
ing back the operation we blindly stop at the 
word ‘‘science? ’’ 

We give place to this view because some 
may say that in our times the prophecy of 
Jesus is not verified, that ‘‘these signs shall 
follow them that believe: in my name they shall 
heal the sick,” etc. 

His healing progress must be expected to 
creep on the more slowly as the Son of Man, 
when now He cometh, fails to find faith on the 
earth: The deficiency is with the professed 


believers, in the shortness of their faith, and 
their lack of moving in and under this Name, 


'ness of it. The sign of healing shall doubtless 


which is his authority, and the perceptible wit- | 
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follow disciples that believe, not in assent 
merely, but in terms of obedience and practice 
of his living Authority. But this implies in the 
disciple no ordinary communion with the seat 
of Authority; and in the case of a diseased 
soul, a thorough surrender to the Name, which 
is the power, of his Saviour, so that it can be 
said that ‘‘his power through faith in his 
power, hath made this man strong.”’ 

This healing influence or Spirit, proceeding 
from the Father and the Son, was shown as 
the ‘‘pure river of the water of life proceed- 
ing from the throne of God and of the Lamb; 
and in the midst of it and on either side of it 
was there the tree of life,’ whose ‘‘leaves 
are for the healing of the nations.’’ The on- 
flowing and the inflowing Spirit of God our 
Saviour, waters and animates many a tree of 
righteousness to ‘‘bring forth his fruit in his 
season,’’ and his leaf that can minister healing 
to men, and so to nations, ‘‘shall not wither.’’ 

Thus in the first Psalm are the hands of 
men who are quickened by the power of the 
Holy Spirit, made comparable in their baptized 
service to leaves of trees of life that shall be 
for the healing of the nations. In the out- 
ward this principle is recognized in the in- 
creasing encouragement given to *‘medical 
missioraries.’’ Heathens will resort to those 
who seem skilled to heal maladies of their 
bodies, and then these patients become the 
more submissive to hear such ministrations as 
may be given for their spiritual condition. 
While not vouching for the special treatment 
each case gets, or its authority, we are never- 
theless impressed with the aptness of the com- 
parison made in another case of healing, where 
the patient described ‘‘men as trees walking.’’ 
Are we as ‘‘trees of the Lord, full of sap?’’ 
What are the leaves of our lives doing for the 
healing of surrounding conditions? Are the 
leaves shed from our spiritual characters of 
the healing quality? Is our fruit that cluster 
of graces described as the fruit of the Spirit? 
Then are our leaves a healing balm scattered 
ahroad,—hands of the anointing laid on. 

Our religious Society has professed to be as 
an orchard planted most closely by this river 
of water, the stream of the immediate divine 
life and spirit. The world will account of us that 
we have mistaken our stream, if members show 
forth any withered or sickly, any blistering or 
stinging leaves, or apples of sourness or bit- 
terness. Much beneficent work indeed has 
our faithfulness done for the health of com- 
munities and nations. But our former plant- 
ing by the river of the water of life, will be 
of little avail if we sit down on our roots 
drawn up beneath us, instead of extending 

| them to be ‘“‘rooted and grounded in Love,’’ 
that as a gospel tree our fellowship “may be 
_able to comprehend with all saints what is the 
breadth and length and depth and height, and 
to know the love of Christ which passeth 
knowledge.” 
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Our Winter Abroad. 


(Continued from page 290.) 
TONNIENS, France, First Month 30th, 1906. 

My Dear Friends:—It is with thankfulness 
I can report a real gain in strength since com- 
ing to France. The winter has been more se- 
vere than usual here. Last week the mercury 
stood at 25°F. for a day or two, so the ground 
was frozen, but, strange to say, the flourishing 
garden of two acres from which we get our 
vegetables did not seem to be frost-bitten. 
The gardener undoubtedly protected some of 
his plants, but I am sure in America these 
beautiful rows of salad and Jerusalem arti- 
chokes and cauliflowers would have looked 
sadly wilted after such a freezing. 

Gardening and cooking are both fine arts 
here in France, and we thoroughly enjoy the 
food. Our hostess knows how to provide all 
sorts of palatable dishes, and we have such 
merry times at the table our digestion seems 
equal to any task. 

It was a week ago to-day, as we sat down 
to dine, Professor Koenig said he thought it 
would be interesting for us to write a book 
about these farm and garden products, as well 
as the life and customs of the peasants of this 
land, as we have so much enjoyed visiting 
them in their homes. 

We were all agreed that such a book might 
be useful if he would write it, and forthwith 
he outlined possible chapters, and by night 
had finished the first. As one’s thoughts gen- 
erally flow more readily in one’s mother tongue, 
he produced this very interesting account of 
the recent flood in French, when we gathered 
about the evening lamp to hear it. Then came 
the translation and the illustration by photos, 
which I have taken while visiting the farmers 
ina boat This was a most unique experience 
for us, and I think the probable forthcoming 
volume, ‘‘ Among the Peasants of Southwestern 
France’’ (S. S. McClure, New York), may re- 
veal some of the interesting phases of their 
life and customs, which have given us much 
pleasure to see. 

Upon entering the main room of a farm- 
house, with its earthen or tile floor, the first 
object to attract the attention, after the great 
fire-place, with room enough for the old folks 
to sit in its recesses, are the high beds which 
occupy the dark corners, for there is seldom 
more than one small window in a room of 18 
by 20 feet, because there is a tax on windows 
and doors. These beds are wonderfully con- 
structed. Their clothes and mattresses seem 
to be six feet thick, and the sheets, often a 
century old, were evidently intended for a 
Goliath, should he come that way. A deco- 
rated canopy of cotton material generally en- 
velops the entire frame, and one is at a loss 
to know just what relative position the guest 
will occupy to the feather bed, which is evi- 
dently designed to rest on top of him. 

The dishes stand on edge in their racks 
about the side of the room, adding a very home- 
like feeling to the otherwise rather cold and 
barn-like effect of these houses. But of all 
the amusing attempts at having a fire, we fre- 
quently see two long sticks, usually branches 
of trees, three inches thick and six feet long, 
placed at an angle of 45 degrees, with their 
smouldering ends carefully kept apart, lest 
they should burn too rapidly. 

The other day I ‘‘snapped’’ one of these 


thrifty peasant women, who fallowed her stal. 
wart team of cows through the muddy streets 
of Tonniens, with her little boy in the great 
cart, and she was pleased to be photographed 
and besought me, in her dialect, to come to 
their country home to photograph her seven- 
months-old baby. So, next morning, we made 
a pilgrimage in that direction and were greatly 
entertained. The old grandmother met us 
with many smiles and took us out of the sun- 
shine, as there was some frost that morning, 
to warm up before such a fire as I have de- 
scribed. The cat sat about six inches from 
the glowing ends of the two sticks, and the 
pet lamb, of fifteen days, rubbed its nose per- 
ilously near them, when Frances innocently 
pushed them together, and, picking up the 
old-fashioned bellows, began to persuade the 
smouldering embers to burst into a flame. 
The observing grandmother watched the per- 
formance with evident interest, if not satis- 
faction, for, as soon as Frances had turned 
her attention to the pet lamb, the sticks were 
quietly separated and some ashes shoveled 
upon their burning ends. 

This is very typical of the economy of the 
French peasant, and when one gets used to 
tbe fact that a fire is something to look at 
rather than warm one’s self by, in Europe there 
is no disposition to complain. Fortunately 
our host is a North countryman, who believes 
in higher temperature, and we have learned 
how to be happy at 50°F. indoors much of the 
time since coming here, but our experience 
has been quite exceptional. However, we do 
not advocate a return to this primitive method 
of warming the fingers and nose while the back 
shivers. 

But I wish to take you into the stable, as 
it is much warmer than the house of a peas- 
ant, and I, for one, would rather sleep in them 
during the winter. Here we have a beautiful 
sight, of which the farmer is justly proud. 
Two or four noble oxen, and then, in the same 
row and of the same rich cream color, are six 
or eight cows, almost as large as the oxen, 
and used for the same purpose. 

Of all the cattle I have seen in any part of 
the world which I have visited, these Garon- 
nese would take the prize for size and sym- 
metry. It is a joy just to look at them, for 
they seem so splendidly strong and healthy 
and are so docile one feels a positive respect 
for them. The calves are mostly sold to the 
butcher, and I do not wonder the wife of a 
farmer said she cried every time he came 
around to buy them, for they were so fine and 
playful she felt they were her children. It 
would seem as if they also might be hitched 
to the little carts which the donkeys and dogs 
draw. The other day I saw a peasant, who 
was evidently past his three-score and ten, 
sitting in one of these carts, to which a dog 
was harnessed and trotting along evidently 
quite contentedly, although there was consid- 
erable additional weight in the form of huge 
loaves of bread. But of all vehicles drawn 
by man or beast, and, in this instance by both, 
are the gypsy wagons which frequent these 
roads. I have just seen one of them, which 
is a cross between a Conestoga wagon and 
Noah’s Ark, mounted on two wheels. 

The father was in the donkey’s place, while 
a dog and his wife pulled on either side of 
him, and all three had straps over their shoul- 


near tentneeaetneneeneeeeaeean 
ders. There must have been close sympaj 
between them, for all were pulling hard, while 
the juvenile members of the family peered ogt 
the window. ' 

Professor Koenig felt it right to speak on 
the ‘‘Inshining Light and Voice of Christ” 
last First-day, and some of his audience were 
moved to tears. One dear woman came to 
him and said that voice had been the greatest 
comfort to her during all her troubles, an 
she thanked him very feelingly for speaking 
as he did. 


(To be continued.) 


f For “ THE FRIEND,” 
About Our “Little Brothers of the Air.” 
In THE FRIEND, in a recent issue, appears 
a little sketch taken from the Leader, whoge 
first words should make an impression on the 
serious mind. It says: ‘‘ The preachers out. 
side the pulpits should be very careful to 
preach good sermons.’’ ‘‘ Outside the pul- 
pits!’”? How many of us consider ourselves 
preachers, who are ‘‘ outside the pulpits?” 
Yet how many of us can be sowers of the 
Word both by our words and examples. 
Recently into this writer’s hands has come 
a plea to contribute to the societies which are 
for the protection of birds and animals. It is 
a very wise and humane object, but how sad 
it is that things have come to such a pass with 
us that these societies are essential. The 
thought that women will, to gratify their love 
of dress and color, encourage the destruction 
of the dear little feathered creatures which 
God has made with pleasure,—and gets more 
pleasure from their innocent, diligent lives 
than from those of many of his higher crea- 
tion sometimes,—is very sad; and that men 
for ‘‘ sport ’’ will destroy lives such as these, 
invade real little homes, where living creatures 
are plying their industries, and fathering and 
mothering their little broods, training them to 
support and care for themselves as they have 
done, is also very sad. That evil, cruel boys, 
or bovs who are not so by nature but become 
so through thinking lightly of this practice, 
and indulging in it, is a serious matter. 
Grosser is the evil which makes birds a 
‘* dainty ’’ of feasts fashionable. Cruel is it 
that hundreds of tiny bodies, with so little 
meat that it takes hundreds to make sufficient 
for the demand at certain functions, must be 
sacrificed to indulge the palate, and excessive 
vanity of the giver of the dinner or reception, 
or whatever the entertainment may be. 
Christ spoke of ‘‘ not a sparrow falling to 
the ground without the Father’s notice.” Nota 
sparrow! a poor, little, brown, shrill-speaking 
bird, often called a nuisance by the best of 
us, but ‘‘ woe to that man by whom the offence 
cometh.’’ No doubt, in the Father’s sight it 
is as dear as the red-breasted robin, with his 
sweet song; for we are told about men, that 
if we give place to the one with fine raiment 
and take him to a high seat, and despise the 
poor man, we are not pleasing God; and in 
all Christ’s lessons to his seeking followers 
we learn how to deal with the problems of 
life, both for ourselves and others; and He 
taught compassion and justice—He sowed 
those seeds among men, whether He sat o 
the hillside, walked by the sea, or sat in the 
boat of his disciples speaking to the mady 
crowding the banks to hear. It is a danger 
ous thing for us to separate where cruelti 
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should begin or end, if influenced by our own 
‘sdoment and taste only. A robin’s song is 
greeter than a sparrow’s chirp, but we have 
yo right to silence either, if God does not, and 
ashadow of his displeasure rests upon it. 

A little verse of Joaquin Miller comes to 
mind which teaches temperance and humility 
of mind. It reads: 

“In men whom men denounce as ill 
I see so much of goodness still. 
In men whom men pronounce Divine 
I see so much of sin and blot, 
I hesitate to draw the line 
Between the two, where God has not.” 


A “ survival of the fittest ’’ isa proper law 
That is what God intended in giving us flesh 
toeat. If need be, they must die that we 
may live. Also, with destructive birds and 
animals we may use our reason, and the best 
may live. It is a necessity to destroy some 
life in order to keep our houses clean and free 
from pests. 

It is clearly shown in the plagues of Egypt 
that God considers many things that have life 
a torture and plague to man, and unfit for 
him to live with. Frogs in the king’s cham- 
ber were greatly out of place, but frogs in 
themselves and in their own place were cre- 
ated for some wise end. In these matters 
reason comes to our aid; we are not to de- 
stroy life in the humblest creature for whim 
or pleasure, or at any time torturously, but of 
necessity; and when in uncertainty we have 
this advice: ‘‘ If any man lack wisdom, let 
him ask of God, who giveth to all men liber- 
ally, and upbraideth not.” 

God has made the lesser things to serve the 
higher. He has made fish and meat for the 
service of man. He has made the fowls of 
the air. There is no direct mention, recalled 
at this writing, where birds of any kind were 
used as meat for man; but birds were plenti- 
ful, as shown in the sacrifices, and cocks crew, 
as shown by the one who raised his voice when 
Peter pained his Lord. God has given us 
reason, and we are to temper it with mercy 
and judgment,—that is the plan of conduct. 
Animal life, that is good for meat for man, 
may be sacrificed as needed for man’s sus- 
tenance. It is allowable, as shown by Jesus 
eating meat and fish and giving it to others; 
but who can, without blasphemy, imagine 
Jesus and his companions killing more than 
they needed, more than they could eat, for the 
pleasure of killing and watching things die, 
or being called ‘‘ sportsman?’ The fisher- 
men caught many fish, no doubt, and sold them 
for a livelihood. Jesus enclosed a multitude 
for Peter when He told him to cast the net 
upon the other side, to show the power of God 
to supply man’s needs, if they would believe 
on his Son and obey his teachings. It had no 
ignoble motive; but this wholesale slaughter 
of small birds has no excuse, but the savage 
in man and vanity in woman unsubjected to 
ttue Christianity. May men stop it; may 
women grow more tender and self-denying, 
realizing that if beauty is denied, or given 
them, it is not enhanced in God’s sight by 
calling attention to it, by adding the wings of 
his feathered creation to their head-gear. It 
is a sad sight to the true Christian, as is also 
the sight of hundreds of furs worn with the 
White waist, open to the waist, in almost zero 
Weather, showing that many animals have 


died to hang becomingly about women’s necks, 
not in any sense really to shield her from the 
winter blast. They have been made to suffer 
death and give their beautiful skins, simply 
as a toy for her hands, and a pretty back- 
ground for her face. Men wanting to be 
good and honest men, have yet reached prison, 
or a suicide’s grave, by being decoyed into 
dressing the female portion of their families 
in expensive clothing, which their incomes did 
not warrant. ihe woman is chiefly to blame 
for this. She has great need for self-denial 
to be preached in her ears in this respect. 
Extravagant dressing, inconsistent dressing, 
is on the increase, and it is sin, real sin in 
many cases, wounding less wealthy sisters, 
whose dress may be all sufficient, and very 
nice and appropriate, but looks shabby and 
poor in comparison. Woman’s inordinate love 
of dress is harmful in many ways to both 
sexes.. She is preached at from the pulpits 
sometimes, but she flourishes just the same 
her bright gewgaws. Let the Christian woman 
preach with her life of abstinence and moder- 
ation, and her word in season, and pray also 
that her worldly sisters’ eyes may be opened 
to the wrong lurking in her beautiful gar- 
ments. 

It is hard to touch these subjects with a 
passing word, so many thoughts and pleas 
plead for expression. St. Paul’s ‘‘ Let your 
moderation be known to all men,” and his re- 
solve that if his eating meat caused others to 
offend, he would eat no more while the world 
should stand, is the right example and deter- 
mination for a human Christian life. Some 
things we can do with impunity ourselves and 
be uninjured and unrebuked of our conscience; 
but when we see that weaker brothers take 
our example as self-license, and follow it with- 
out our self-government, or ability to lay it 
down at {jod’s command, then it is a snare to 
him, and we are responsible in a measure for 
his fall. We are our ‘‘ brother’s keeper ’”’ in 
this world far more than we realize, and it 
behooves us to be careful,—who name the 
name of Christ,—lest he fall into iniquity by 
some carelessness of ours. We are in the 
habit of saying, ‘‘ God help us.’ He always 
does help us, when we pray for something in 
accordance with his will or commands, and 
fashion our lives into a semblance of Christ’s 
life. 

As stated, these topics have many an en- 
largement tapping at the door of expression, 
but briefly now let us just consider a moment 
the subject of Animal life, not the wild crea- 
ture of the forest, brought here to be in 
cages, trying all his fierce nature to gain the 
freedom of limb and propensities to which he 
was born,—that is another subject, and a 
business in itself of which the money-getters 
of such business will realize more than the 
financial profits by and by. It is also a many- 
sided subject which has its room for argu- 
ment, not to be touched on here; but let us 
for one moment consider the sufferings heaped 
on the patient horse, toiling for man, which 
daily we see in our streets (not so bad as it 
used to be, thanks to the Society of Cruelty 
to Animals, and man’s fear of personal pun- 
ishment). Not so bad as it used to be, but 
bad enough; and starving cats and dogs, good 
pleasant animals which would not impoverish 
homes by having a little of the overflow, or 


take up much room by the kitchen fire, if not 
liked in the living rooms of the house. If 
people would only realize God does not despise 
these animals, but cares for their pangs and 
would house them, there would be fewer stray 
wanderers, and men and women could learn 
many a real and useful lesson which they 
teach in their humble but intelligent way, and 
also receive the comfort of their affection, 
deep and enduring, in many, many cases. 


“God understands the chirp of the birds 
In the depths of the autumn wood.” 


God understands the “mew,’’ the sweet sing- 
ing pur of content, of the house cat; God 
understands the short, joyous bark, the plain- 
tive whine, the tail wagging, of the good old 
dog; God understands the drooping head of 
the overworked horse; He sees its sides are 
thin, its breath labored; He knows when blows 
or kicks, or curse, or meal refused, reaches 
any of these, just as He knows when men pray 
for food in their hunger, or cry to Him against 
injustice. Their sufferings are mute prayer; 
their plaintive sounds, or their happy response 
to good treatment, is their mode of expres- 
sion, —their response and testimony offered to 
Him as their Creator, just as man’s vocal 
organs and ‘‘ loosed tongue’’ enable him to 
communicate his petitions, or objections, to 
his Creator. Let us not forget this, and let 
us be afraid to ‘‘ offend one of these little 
ones,’” even as we might a helpless child, 
whose cries reach the ear of ‘‘ their Father in 
heaven.”’ M. G. W. 


From WILLIAM EvANs’s JOURNAL.—In our 
meeting I was led to extend a renewed call to 
those who were taking their ease and enjoy- 
ment in the comforts of life, and in the great 
danger of forgetting their Heavenly Father, 
the bountiful Giver of all we have. Some who 
had set out with very humble views and de- 
sires, in relation to earthly possessions, may 
let go their exercise, when things through in- 
dustry grow lighter, and they are released from 
the anxiety they once felt about the means of 
subsistence. When this takes place, the eye 
which once saw, may be again blended, and the 
lively sense they once had of the importance 
of the cause of Christ, above everything else, 
may be gradually blunted; and then when we 
meet for the solemn act of Divine worship, the 
things of the world bring a stupor over the 
meeting, and the great object of coming to- 
gether is almost altogether frustrated in some. 
I hoped that through the tender mercy of the 
Shepherd of Israel, there was a little of his 
quickening power felt. 

The warning and yet confiding language of 
the apostle was brought into view, ‘‘Oh! Death, 
where is thy sting? Oh! grave, where is thy 
victory? the sting of Death is sin, and the 
strength of sin is the law. But thanks be to 
God, who giveth us the victory through our 
Lord Jesus Christ.” The awful period will 
atrive to every one, when above everything 
else, it will be of the utmost consequence to 
be able in truth and in our own experience to 
adopt that language. But only through obe- 
dience to the Lord Jesus can we know this 
victory and be enabled to thank God for it. 


MAN baptizes with water; God baptizes 
with the Holy Ghost. 
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: For “THE FRIEND.” 
= The Sources of Christian Doctrine. 
aly BY JOSEPH ELKINTON. 
0c: jt was the claim of our early Friends that 
we rediscovered the basis of universal re- 
jigioo, and they believed the experience which 
age HH id them to this conclusion had been extant 
feel since the beginning of human history. Sharing 
ore BH iis conviction, it has seemed timely to ex- 
ser- Bf swine the sources of Christian doctrine. We 
dice sight profitably weigh the evidence to be 
this in the Hebrew Scriptures, if we went no 
1o8e farther afield in the literature of antiquity ; but | age. 
tion ff ythere is quite enough material at our dis- 
stly | within the archives of the Christian 
ek- Hf (yorch, it is-the purpose of this paper to 
not § wofne the present investigation mostly to 
op & iefirst three or four centuries of our era. 
tian  |tisone of the recognized results of time 
It is @ pigrowth that the accumulating strata of 
is Bf wigious tradition tend to bury quite out of 
igon sight the bed-rock of spiritual truth, and the 
jistorian who undertakes to remove these ac- 
per- & «mulations, can understand the saying of 
live # jan Bunsen, that ‘‘A severe trial awaits 
hall § wyone who looks primitive Christianity in the 
fe.” The first generation of Friends cer- 
ien- & tainly proved the bitterness of that fact by 
ley, @ their imprisonments and conflicts with the 
905. Wf theologians of their day. They realized che 
| meaning of the Day of Pentecost, when, amid 
lat illthe diversity of nationalities and of tongues 
ond there was a mutual spiritual understanding; 
rt for they believed in the words of John Wool- 
- na, ‘‘There is a principle, which is pure, 
a jlaced in the human mind; which in different ing. 
v@8 Bi es and places has had different names. It 
> bo i, however, pure and proceeds from God. It 
a is deep and inward, confined to no forms of 
; a rligion nor excluded from any, when the 
y wart is perfectly sincere. In whomsoever this 
x10 @ Ff iskes root and grows, they become brethren.’’ | them. 
=? It sometimes requires an intellectual revolu- 
a tim in order to attaia to that freedom which 
Sold- fl tietroth requires, and no where is this freedom 
aul nore heeded than in religious matters. The 
“wat Fife of righteousness has always been the faith- 
aaa fil soil from which have sprung the goodly 
100 Fi ies of doctrine, and every nation has had its 
wn expression of that experience. With the 
rtain §piritual power of Jesus Christ comes the 
yage, [tght to express it as best we can. This was 
n out flismethod when personally among men, and 
r his @ifhis followers had continued in his footsteps, 
hest, that suffering might have been saved! 
gave When we recall the national types extant 
tious Bu the beginning of the Christian era, and 
iched sider the difference in education of those 
chest @¥ho first heard and formulated the gospel 
aper, @lesage, it is remarkable what unity of con- 
‘The §ption prevailed among them. The Jewish, 
» and Bf ieGreek, and the Roman are blended in the 
lew Testament, so that it takes something of 
o the @apert analysis to distinguish the influences 
ubled § #minating the several gospel writers, and yet 
‘He thy preserve a distinctive individuality. 
whom § The apparent design of Jehovah in dealing 
ht he #tiththe Jews in the ages preceding the coming 
wn in § ifthe Messiah was to teach mankind how sin 
aking @ tought forth death, in order that, by the 
ife of Bight of the Incarnation, the meaning and 
rents. ftlue of life might be discerned. 
of 8 
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may have been evolved concerning his advent, 
earthly and universal mission, nothing can take 
the place of whole-hearted submission and de- 
votion to Him as the Saviour of men, by obe- 
dience to the constraint of the Holy Spirit, 
which He promised to all those who, of a pure 
heart, receive Him as Lord and Master. Chris- 
tianity is Christ now and always. And it is 
this divine enthusiasm and passion for pure 
love for Him,‘‘The same yesterday, to-day and 
forever,’’ which inspired and sustained the 
apostles and all his true disciples in every 
The late beloved A. Sabatier, author of 
‘*Religions of Authority,’ beautifully stated 
this relationship when he said, ‘‘in the last 
analysis, and to go to the very root of the 
Christian religion, to be a Christian is not to 
acquire a notion of God, or even an abstract 
doctrine of his paternal love; it is to live over 
within ourselves the inner spiritual life of 
Christ, and by the union of our heart with his 
to feel in ourselves the presence of a father 
and the realty of our filial relation to Him, 
just as Christ felt in Himself the Father’s 
presence and his filial relation to Him.’’ 

The conditions which existed in the political 
and religious world nineteen centuries ago 
were so different from those of the present 
time that it is marvelous to see how the rev- 
elation of so exalted an ideal won its way 
against so much ignorance and opposition. 
But the object of our discussion is to show 
the gradual formation of those conceptions 
which have been regarded as essential to or 
at least associated with, the Christian teach- 
As the Gospels were mostly written 
some -forty years after the crucifixion, there 
was a period when the teachings of Jesus were 
promulgated by the living voice, and these 
traditions became the basis both of the Logia 
and later of the Gospels, as we now have 
During these years, however, the 
Epistles of the apostle Paul (written between 53 
and 64 a. D.), were diligently circulated among 
the churches and had considerable influence 
in shaping the attitude of those communities 
of Christian believers toward the pagan and 
Jewish world around them. There was a 
widespread expectation among these communi- 
ties that Jesus would speedily reappear in the 
flesh, so as to triumph over all opposition. 
The hope of the approaching end of the world, 
based upon a very curious Apocalyptic chro- 
nology, accompanying this expectation of a 
glorious visible kingdom, determined men’s 
hearts in a very practical manner. At this 
stage of the infant church certain features 
are observable, especially among the Gentile 
communities; as the rapid disappearance of 
Jewish christianity; the enthusiastic character 
of the religious temper; the strength of the 
hopes for the future; the teachers with special 
gifts, and the appeal to the Spirit. There 
was also an honest effort to keep the precepts 
of Christ in purity and love. 

[Note.—From the middle of the second 
century of our era great numbers of writings 
named after the apostles had already been in 
circulation and there were many recensions of 
one and the same writing. This fact required 
| selection first as to which were really apostolic 


And it is| and then which form should be preferred. The 
itis Life in the person and spiritual power of ! churches of Rome and Asia Minor had a prin- 
keus Christ which has always been the es-| cipal hand in this selection, as they claimed 
mce of Christianity. Whatever doctrines an unbroken history from the apostles and 
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they limited themselves to the writings that 
were then in public worship. 

All writings bearing the names of Apostles, 
which contained anything contrary to the 
Christian common sense, that is, to the rule 
of faith, or that endangered the Old Testa- 
ment —which was the sole written sacred (can- 
onical) authority for two hundred years in the 
early church—were rigorously excluded, while 
certain anonymous writings, as the Epistles 
to the Hebrews, were revised and the name of 
an apostle attached. 

The epistles of Paul had the first place in 
point of time, as they were written at least 
twenty years before the synoptical gospels, 
and as late as 180 A D. these sources were 
not regarded as of equal authority. The con- 
necting link between the two was the Acts of 
the Apostles. This book was introduced about 
the year 150A. D., and it is, perhaps, the most 
striking phenomenon in the formation of the 
New Testament canon, that it should, from 
its first appearance be held in equal esteem 
with the four gospels. 

In order of time and authority, first, came 
**The Words of the Lord’’ and prophetic utter- 
ances, including the written records of these 
which had always possessed standard authority. 
Then came what was called ‘‘Preaching of 
the Apostles” and ‘‘Teaching of the Aposiles,”’ 
which were likewise regarded from the earliest 
times as completely harmonious as well as 
authoritative. There was no desire or motive, 
however, at first for fixing this tradition in 
documents, because Christians supposed they 
possessed it in a state of purity and reproduced 
it freely. This need arose with the conten- 
tion of the Gnostics who forced the idea of a 
canon upon the church But this was a de- 
cided revolution in its method of gathering 
men to the truth. 

The Muratorian Fragment containing the 
oldest catalogue of the New Testament (be- 
fore the canon was fixed in 395 A. D ) has the 
Epistle of Jude, first and third Epistles of 
John, The Wisdom of Solomon, the Apocalypse 
of John and that of Peter. The genuine 
Pauline Epistles are enclosed on one hand by 
the Catholic Epistles and on the other by the 
Pastoral Epistles. } 

Alongside of the canonical gospels appear 
the apocryphal gospels. The main features 
concerning Christ ana the Evangelistic history 
were, however, fixed during the first and second 
generation of believers and on Palestinian soil, 
although the matter composing it was in- 
creased in Gentile Christian regions, revised 
from new points of view, handed down in very 
diverse forms and systematically allegorized 
by individual teachers (Harnack). In many 
communities the Gospel was preached as medi- 
cine and Jesus as a physician, and thus Chris- 
tianity became a religion of healing. There 
were very divergent views about the ascen- 
sion, varying fr.m an immediate departure to 
eleven years after the crucifixion, while the des- 
cent to the ‘‘underworld’’ of the Saviour was 
generally believed. No fixed doctrinal form 
hampered the freedom of Christian preaching, 
resulting in an increasingly rich tradition. 
With no clearly defined external authority the 
individual Christian had an independence of 
expression with regard to his belief and faith: 
while the lack of political union gave a sense of 
responsibility for having the Spirit in the midst. 
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yas of five lunar eclipses, which fitted in badly | height below the bottom of the pond. it| Ir a man is to know about God, he must be 
gith previous calculations. Even more im-| these conditions are right the water enters | living, he must long have been living, to his 
t is the discovery that the motion of| the well mouth and passes down the pipe and , own highest and best self; he must have gone 
earth round the sun is being accelerated, | out into the porous beds at the bottom. far in the direction of his inward ideal; he 
st is that the year is shortening and its} All who may be interested in this novel | must have far outgrown the average level of 
gbit growing smaller. This may be due to the| method of draining swamp lands may obtain| human life. In other words, he must have 
gosible resistance of the ether. If so, it is} from the Director of the United States Geo- | done the very thing which the average man is 
; fact not only of ‘‘world-wide ” or ‘‘sun-| logical Survey at Washington, D. C., copies | most reluctant to do, the very thing which he 
vide,” but of ‘‘cosmic-wide’’ importance.— | of the paper which contains R. E. Horton’s | expects theology to relieve him of the neces- 
J. Mmund Clark. recommendations. sity of doing—he must have made abundant 
spiritual growth.— John Lane. 
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ae ficURES THAT STAGGER.—It used tobe that} NEED OF LABORERS FOR RECLAMATION ; cape eaeinen 
if gironomy, with its stupendous magnitudes, | Works —How to get men to do the work of WorLDLINEss.—In Brazil there grows a 
ak iatedible velocities and inconceivable dis- | reclaiming our desert lands is one of the most | Common plant which forest-dwellers call the 





matador, or ‘‘ murderer.” Its slender stem 
creeps at first along the ground; but no sooner 
does it meet a vigorous tree than, with cling- 
ing grasp, it cleaves to it and climbs it, and, 
as it climbs, keeps, at short intervals, sending 
out arm-like tendrils that embrace the tree. 
As the murderer ascends, these ligatures grow 
larger and clasp tighter. Up, up, it climbs a 
hundred feet, nay, two hundred feet if need be, 
until the last loftiest spire is gained and fet- 
tered. Then, as if in triumph, the parasite 
shoots a huge, flowery head above the strangled 
summit, and thence, from the dead tree’s 


tances, seemed to make the greatest demand 
o man’s belief. To-day it is physics, says 
the London Telegraph. We read, for instance, 
that Hertz’s oscillations give rise to 500,000, - 
(0 oscillations per second. Where is the 
man who can conceive of anything happening 
in the five hundred millionth part of a second? 
pat this is quite a long period compared to 
gme of those now accepted as inevitable in 
optics. According to Maxwell’s great theory 
alight wave is a series of alternating electric 
currents flowing in air or interplanetary space, 
wai changing their direction 1,000,000,000, - 


serious problems that the engineers of the 
Reclamation Service have to confront. Time 
was when men sometimes went begging in the 
arid West; now it is the work that goes a 
begging. Several contractors engaged on 
Government projects have already failed be- 
cause of their inability to secure the services 
of a sufficient number of workmen, and others 
are on the verge of failure for the same rea- 
son. It is equally difficult to find competent 
sub-contractors and foremen. 

When contractors are unable to fulfil their 
contracts, it becomes necessary for the Re- 
























































































"an (00,000 times per second. And this is sup-| clamation Service to step in and push the work | CTown, scatters its seeds to do again the work 
t quae psed to be true of every form of light com-| by paying larger wages than the contractors of death. Even this worldliness has strangled 
d othe ig from the sun, the electric lamp or a lucifer] can. But even with the power to offer phe- | more churches than ever persecution broke.— 


match. Who can think of anything happening S. Coley. 


See has ~ . nomenally good wages as an inducement, the : ies 
| in the thousand million millionth part of aj agents of the Government are not always suc- . . 
spect. » canstal in cbtalaion « following. Bodies Bearing the Name of Friends. 


The Mount Holly News thus mentions the meet- 





Laborers are not only few and far between 





























































aa How To DRAIN A SwAMP.—The drainage of | in those regions of the West where reclama- a — co ee — 
r brass, Fam? lands by means of drilled wells has re- tion projects are building; they are also might- the past four Sundays which have bees attended 
ne thei wived the attention of Robert E. Horton of} ily independent. Little they seem to care|). | : - 
: : - y large congregations. They were under the di 
ch, Ag United States Geological Survey. The} whcther they stay on @ job or not. The e8-| rection of a Society of Friends, and were addressed 
es that Bammer in which these wells should be con- | sential thing is to keep moving. The germ | by ministers of that Society. They were devoid of 
d. “tk sructed is set forth in & paper included in Wa- | of unrest gets in its deadly work before most | the extraordinary enthusiasm that characterizes 
nentay ter Supply and Irrigation Paper No. 145, the} of them even reach the reclamation works. | gatherings in the cities, but the words of the 
and the @ “mal publication entitled “Contributions to|Carload after carload of laborers has been speakers, presented in plain, simple language, were 
ld the Hydrology of the Eastern United States.”’ | started for the West and every effort made to | listened to with deep interest by those who were 
; Inthe drift-covered areas of the northern| deliver the men, but in spite of the utmost secre tee ten not fail to be benefited by the 
7 United States are numerous basin-shaped de- | vigilance on the part of those who undertake on . 
sai resis or ‘Kettle holes’” without natural to transport them, many of the men succeed | Ue havesics earned that on lst First-day ther 
e earth, mtlets, many of which are occupied by swamps |in getting away before their destination is| held at the Court House, and a general disappoint- 
> mes “Ponds. If drained, the rich, mucky soil] reached. They have enjoyed their little out-| ment felt that these meetings were not further 
: which covers the bottom of the depression} ing and the chance it gave them to see the| continued. An unexpected interest in them had 
ein not ; ; P 
defeas-@ "ld often make the finest kind of land for | country, but they are not really hankering for | accumulated by the time they ceased. 
planet itruck garden, and, on the other hand, drain-|the work. Very few stay with the job for — ; 
eal we of the spot would break up the carnivals | any length of time or appear to take any in- Friends who feel a special interest in the growth 
+ ana. @ “ Malaria-laden mosquitoes domiciled there. | terest in it. and well-being of the smaller meetings met at 
ligence; . 5q ; ; ‘ ‘ Twelfth Street Meeting-house last Seventh-day 
ike. . (rdinary surface drainage is often inadequate Strange as it may seem, the eight-hour afternoon. Among other things considered was 
vas thy § the removal of these unsightly, unhealth- | limitation on work is a factor in the laborers’ | the “Book of Meetings issued last Autumn.” 
t limbs fal swamps, but many of them have been suc- | discontent. . During the long hot days on the 
vur con | “8fully drained into deep-drilled wells. arid plains, tke man who is exercising moder-| Watson M. Dewees delivered an address at the 
‘ing ow To drill such wells an ordinary well-driller’s | ately out in the sun, with his attention dis- | meeting house in Atlantic City, N. J., last Third- 
oo lays wtfit is necessary. The average cost of a 3-| tracted from the heat, fares much more com- day on “The Conditions in England Out of Which 
be wt ich well, including casing, should not exceed | fortably than the one who swelters lazily in | Quakerism Arose. 
yn: thon 2. ; the crowded bunk house with nothing to think The British Friend says that “at the Yearly 
y; thon f ‘he mouth of the well should be in an ex- | of but his own discomfort. In the absence of | Meeting of the ‘Friends’ Church,’ Ohio, held in 
ble, for tavation below the bottom of the pond. If} all amusements, the thought of drink becomes | Righth Month last, the question of printing the 
the well is provided with a bell mouth, its | paramount during those lorg hours of enforced | General Epistle from London Yearly Meeting along 
‘pacity is nearly doubled. The inflow of | idleness, and in spite of every reasonable pre- | with the other minutes was referred to a committee 
sen held @ “ter is reduced if a screen is placed over the | caution, bad liquor gets into every camp. | which reported thus: _ 
pointel § Mth of the well to prevent the entrance of | Many of the best workmen insist that, under Ohio Yearly Meeting has hitherto welcomed 
stive in @ “tks. A large brick catch basin with ample | these conditions. they would prefer to work = London — ee = — i in 
Cowell, @ *tten-covered openings should be built around | longer hours and keep occupied except during | StTuctive and strengttening. | this year, however, 
the mouth, so that the full capacity of the| the ti ded f stow end cleanin the tone of the Epistle, we regret to say, is so 
uses af vel Se eal pacity © time needed lor eating a eoping. much in accord with the teachings of some Friends 
vf whieh may be utilized. ; ‘ in this country who are leading away from evan- 
ices’ tt The effectiveness of these wells depends LET us have faith that the right makes gelical truth, that we cannot regard it as exprese- 
ese dit (l) upon the penetration of an open fissure or | might, and in that faith let us to the end dare | ing, at least to us, the real thought of the body of 
» mows @ 'Potous stratum of sand and gravel, and (2) | to do cur duty as we understand it.—Abraham | English Friends. We therefore recommend that 


Hon the underground waters rising only to a| Lincoln. it be not printed with our minutes this year.’” 
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The following extract from amendments to the 
Discipline of the same Yearly Meeting is also given: 
“It shall be the duty of each Quarterly Meeting 
on ministry and oversight to appoint, once a year, 
a committee to review the ministers in the Quar- 
terly Meeting.” 

A meeting of Friends’ Historical Society of Phil- 
adelphia, was held on Fifth-day, Third Month 29th, 
1906, at 8 o'clock, in the Committee Room of 
Twelfth Street Meeting House. The following 
were presented : 

1. The original petition of Friends to the U. S. 
Senate in 1847, signed by fifty or more Friends, 
praying that the Mexican War be terminated—by 
Thomas B. Taylor. Joshua L. Bailey explained the 
circumstances and made some remarks on the 
Signers. 

2. A paper by Amelia M. Gummere, entitled, 
“An International Quaker Episode,” being an ac- 
count of the efforts of Dr. Fothergill and Benjamin 
Franklin to avert the Revolutionary War. 






































In Western District Monthly Meeting last week 
Joel Cadbury was granted a minute as companion 
to John Bb. Garrett in attending the meetings re- 
maining to be visited by him in New Jersey. Two 
applicants were received into membership, and one 
fresh application was handed in. On First-day 
last they attended Fallsington Meeting. 














A tea meeting was held at Fourth and Arch 
streets on Fourth-day evening. Topics, “ Friends’ 
Views Concerning the Scriptures,” by Mary Ward; 
“ Friends’ Views With Regard to the Sacraments,” 
by Edwin P. Sellew. 















The meeting for worship appointed by the Phil- 
adelphia Quarterly Meetings’ Committee, was to be 
held at the meeting house at Haverford, Pa., last 
evening. 













The Philadelphia Quaker Round Table met last 
Fourth-day evening. The subject for the meeting 
was “Present Conditions in Barnesville and Wil- 
mington Yearly Meeting,” by Winona Crew and 
Clarence E. Fawcett. 












If [the Society] has no function save self-preser- 
vation, it may as well be allowed to die. But if 
its principles are of any value to human society, 
then we should seek every avenue for their dissem- 
ination and for this purpose the schools offer the 
best possible opportunity.—Mary Nichols Cox, in 
the Intelligencer. 















Isaac Sharpless spoke on “Our Duties to Non- 
Members” in Friends’ meeting house Wilmington, 
Del., on First-day the 25th ultimo. The meeting 
was attended by nearly one hundred persons, in- 
cluding members of both branches and also non- 
members. 











At the Fortnightly held at Wilmington on the 
evening of Third Month 23rd, “Silent Worship,” 
the subject of an address delivered in our meeting 
house on the preceding First-day by Alfred C. Gar- 
rett was considered and the points which had most 
impressed different attenders were brought out and 
profitably discussed. 
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SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


UNITED STATES.—The discussion of the bill to regulate 
the rates of railroads has been continued in Congress. 
In confirmation of the necessity of legislation on this sub- 
ject Senator Rayner, of Maryland, said: “ We know that 
it cost less to ship goods the entire distance across the 
continent than it does to ship the same goods one-third 
the distance, and that where goods are destined from 
Boston to Salt Lake City they are carried to California 
and back again to Salt Lake City in order to obtain the 
cheap rate.” 

A negro in Chattanooga, Tenn., who was accused and 
convicted of a heinous crime, after the Supreme Court of 
the United States had granted a stay of execution until 
the merits of the case should be heard, was recently seized 
by a mob and hanged. This, it is said, is the first time 
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that a mandate of the Supreme Court of the United States 
has been openly defied and disregarded. Steps have been 
taken by the Department of Justice at Washington to 
make a thorough investigation of this case of lynching. 





criminal prosecution was granted to all the meat packers 
who were indicted last summer on the charge of conspir- 
acy in restraint of interstate trade. 
uals are to go free, the indictments found against the 
corporations, of which some of the indicted packers are 
members and others are employees, are to stand. 


use are made out of the common potato, which, when 
treated with certain acids, becomes almost as hard as 
stone. 
others save by acareful examination, since they are colored 
to suit the goods on which they are to be used, and are 
as good-looking as a button which has been formed from 


in Japan for the American Book Publishing Company in 
Cincinnati. 


cost of printing in Japan is from 25 to 75 per cent. 


stated that the books will either be sent back or destroyed. 
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In a recent discussion in the French Senate respecting 
the manner of enforcing the law of the separation g 
Church and State, Clemenceau, the Minister of the Inte 
rior, is reported to have said: “ The numbering of ey. 
dlesticks in churches is not worth the risk of 
a single human life,” from which, it is believed, that the 
Government proposes to secure the inventories of ecclegi. 
astical property in such a way as not to needlesaly aa. 
tagonize the members of the congregation. . 

A despatch from Tokio says: The misery and 
in the famine region bas been slightly relieved by ty 
prompt and liberal aid from foreign sources and by th 
abatement of the rigors of winter. The local authoritieg 
are trying to provide work for the ablebodied, but the q. 
tent of the work is inadequate, and thousands are still 
the verge of starvation. 

A traveller named Bainbridge, who, it is said, pene: 
trated in disguise to the upper reaches of the Yelloy 
River in China, three hundred miles north of Hankow, ry. 
ports the discovery of a remote Jewish colony, evidenth 
of great antiquity. They had their synagogue, and pre 
served their worship in secret. They appeared to be the 
descendants of Jews who had found their way to thy 
neighborhood from the Persian captivity about 700 B.C, 
by the old trans-Asiatic caravan route, along the Oru, 
skirting the Great Desert to the Yellow Sea. They ba 
many Persian words in use. 

An earthquake on the island of Formosa has 
occurred, in which, it is reported, 1400 houses were cop. 
pletely destroyed, 2000 persons killed, and 695 injured is 
one district alone. It is estimated that several thoussd 
persons were killed by it throughout the island. Ang 
peal for aid has been issued on behalf of thousands why 
are homeless. 

In New Zealand pensions are granted by the Goven. 
ment to every person sixty-five years and upward in age, 
who has lived in New Zealand for twenty-five years, bes. 
ing a tolerably good character during that period, an 
leading a sober, respectable life for at least five yean 
preceding the application. Aliens and Asiatics are not 
eligible. These pensions are restricted to persons who 
have no other source of income, or who have income not 
exceeding $260 per year, and who do not possess property 
exceeding $1,350 in value. The full pension is $90 per 
year. Wives draw a pension as well as their husbands, 
provided the total income of the household does not er 
ceed $390 per year. The system, it is said, has been ia 
successful operation for fully seven years. 


NOTICES. 
Wanted-—Intelligent young or middle-aged woma 
Friend for light clerical work. Must be a good penma, 
Address “ M,” 


Office 9 of THE FRIEND. 


For the convenience of ministering Friends and other 
from a distance, Salem Monthly Meetings will hereafter 
convene at 10.30 o’clock, instead of at 10 o'clock as here 
tofore. This change applies to Monthly Meetings only. 


By a recent judicial decision in Chicago immunity from 


While the individ- 
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It is stated that a large number of the buttons now in 


The potato button cannot be distinguished from 
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bone or ivory. 
Some books have lately been printed from English copy 


The Allied Printing Trades declared that the 


below the figure in this country, and that the importation 
was a violation of the spirit if not of the letter of the 
exclusion act and the protective tariff law. The Depart- 
ment at Washington having authority in such matters has 


A despatch from Pittsburgh says: “ The first of the 
twenty-five new style electric locomotives to be used by 
the New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad has just 
been completed by the Westinghouse Electric & Manufac- 
turing Company. The Westinghouse people guarantee 
that this new style electric locomotive will haul a train 
of 250 tons between New York and Boston at an average 
speed of seventy miles per hour. It weighs seventy-eight 
tons, and is equipped with four 400-horse power electric 
motors, which make it more powerful than the usual 
steam locomotive. 

The lower house of the Iowa Legislature has passed a 
bill containing a provision that one dozen hen’s eggs must 
weigh a pound and a half. 

A bill has lately been passed by both branches of the 
New Jersey Legislature permitting trolley railroads to 
carry freight, provided they obtained municipal consent. 

Dr. Wiley, of the Department of Agriculture, in a paper 
lately read in this city, insisted that the use of chemical 
preparations in the preparation of food products was to- 
tally unnecessary. He said: ‘The general use of pre- 
servatives places a premium upon dirt, carelessness and 
inferiority, and endangers health. There is a double dan- 
ger from the use of sulphurous acid, sulphuric acid, for- 
maldehyde, sulphites, benzoin and boric acid and other 
chemicals employed. It comes from the accumulative as 
well as the continued effect. Some of the acid is retained 
in the system, and often interferes with diagnosis and 
medical treatment. In some cases it causes organic dis- 
ease. Antiseptics in food products should be prohibited, 
whether harmful or harmless, for no Legislature is com- 
petent to judge what portion can be used without harm- 
ful effect. I say that the least amount is harmful.” 

Professor Hilprecht, of the University of Pennsylvania, 
has lately given an account of his explorations at Nippur, 
in Babylonia, where more than 27,000 tablets and manu- 
scripts have been taken. He said that the civilization 
brought to light by the discovery of the Temple Library 
was remarkable in every way. The library belongs to the 
third millennium, B.C. In this early period there is not 
only a well-developed system of writing, but the inscrip- 
tions show that the people of that remote period were in 
possession of a large amount of scientific knowledge. 
The greater part of the material consists of tablete used 
by pupils in the Temple School, an institution closely as- 
sociated with the Temple Library. They were copy books 
—to use a modern term—which were filled with exercises 
showing all stages of advancement from the first attempts 
at letters to finished words. Many tablets show that this 
ancient people had a well developed system of chronology. 
Others are fragments or perts of large dictionaries. 
Some of these give the meanings of words. Others are 
dictionaries of synonyms and others are biographical in 
character. He showed many examples of tablets which 
contained mathematical computations. Thus, for exam- 
ple, square root and cube root were well understood. 

FOREIGN.—A despatch from St. Petersburg of the 23rd 
says: Lawlessness and crime are keeping pace in Russia 
with the repressive measures of the Government. Col- 
umns of the newspapers are daily filled with records of 
murders and robberies, and side by side with them are 
brief chronicles of condemnations and military executions 
of political offenders. The majority of the robberies and 
assassinations are of a political nature, and everywhere 
the revolutionists are fighting their oppressors with bombs 
and revolvers. 





Wanted .—A reliable mother’s helper to assist in the 
care of a little girl. Apply to Rufus M. Jones, 
Haverford, Pa. 


The fourth of the Meetings for Worship appointed is 
pursuance of a concern approved in Philadelphia Quar- 
terly Meeting is called to assemble in the meeting-hows 
at Haverford, Pa., on Sixth-day, Third Month 30th, a 
7.30 P. M., to which members, attenders and neighbon 
are invited. 


Tract Association of Friends.—The annual met 
ing of the Association will be held in the Committee Roos 
of Arch Street Meeting-house, on Fourth day evening, the 
28th inst., at 8 o’clock. Reports of Auxiliary 
tions and an interesting report of the Managers willbe 
read. All are invited to attend. 

Epwin P. SELLEW, Clerk. 


Westtown Boarding School.—For convenient 
of persons coming to Westtown School, the stage wil 
meet trains leaving Philadelphia 6.48 and 8.18 a. M., ao 
2.48 and 4.30 p.m. Other trains are met when req 

Stage fare, fifteen cents; after 7.30 P. m., twenty-ir 
cents each way. To reach the School by telegraph, witt 
West Chester, Phone 1l4a. Epwarp G. Smepiey, Sut 


Nee 

Diep, at the home of his nephew, in Atlantic City,N.J, 
on the twenty-second of Twelfth Month, 1905, 
HAINEs, in the eighty-seventh year of his age; a 
member and elder of the Monthly Meeting of Friendsd 
Philadelphia. 


pO ier: pe 
WILLIAM H. PILE’S SONS, PRINTERS 
No. 422 Walnut Street 


